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THE CASE OF HIRAM JOHNSON 

NOT GUILTY 

BY FEEDEEICK M. DAVENPOBT 



While the returns were coming in, California floated into 
a psychological position where it appears to the mind of the 
American people as having definitely determined the late 
election. 

No other State result has attracted such nationwide 
interest, and the theory about California has ranged from 
incredible treachery upon the one hand to unbelievably 
blind stupidity on the other. It is time for a show down on 
the facts. 

The circumstantial evidence leading up to California in- 
dicates the keenest appreciation on Hughes' part of the value 
of Progressive support and clears him of the slightest intent 
to offend Johnson or his comrades. From the moment of 
his acceptance of the nomination Hughes was both desirous 
and insistent that the revolutionary faction of the Progres- 
sives should have high recognition in the fight. At the first 
meeting at Bridgehampton with Crane, Penrose, Smoot, 
Hemenway, et al., the executive group of the Republican 
organization, he urged the view that there must be an ade- 
quate representation of Progressives on the National Cam- 
paign Committee. And so cogently did he urge it that there 
was no opposition. 

But it was no easy job to work it out. For example, the 
Progressive organization — through its leader Perkins — made 
its own selection of representatives and Ickes was appointed 
upon the campaign committee from Illinois, and no Old 
Guardsman at all. And on came Eepublican National Com- 
mitteeman Thompson and Republican United States Senator 
Sherman by fast Twentieth Century, and wanted to know 
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who was who in Illinois. Hughes explained that the Pro- 
gressive representatives were not appointed for leadership 
in a State, not Garfield for Ohio, not Ickes for Illinois, not 
Rowell for California. They were selected because of their 
supposed personal influence, for national service. The Re- 
publican National Committeeman was everywhere to main- 
tain his titular position — the Progressive did not oust him 
from his relation to his State. But it was particularly the 
National Republican Committeeman's duty to make peace 
with Progressives within his commonwealth, for the sake of 
unity and harmony and victory. And the Republicans from 
Illinois, believing that Hughes meant what he said, went 
back home, took their coats off, and, in the midst of bitter 
factional disturbance, reached an agreement by which all 
wings of the Republican party were fairly and fully recog- 
nized and brought into unisOn, and hostility was swallowed 
up in remarkable national meetings and ultimate and over- 
whelming Republican victory in Illinois. Progressives in 
Illinois were not regarded as penitents or interlopers, but as 
fellow comrades in a great cause. 

This was the attitude of mind in which Hughes ap- 
proached California. The existing Republican National 
Committeeman was to be the official spokesman in the State 
and was to be responsible for peace and harmony therein. 
And this is where Crocker comes in. For some reason good 
or bad, financial, social or occult, the California delegation 
at the Chicago convention had selected Crocker to be Na- 
tional Republican Committeeman and to guide the desti- 
nies of the campaign in that State. The Hughes principle of 
organization recognized Crocker, but it also recognized the 
responsibility of Crocker and the group who surrounded him 
to bring about a fair working agreement in a State where 
above all things this was necessary to success, because the 
Progressive, Johnson, who had already announced his sup- 
port of Hughes, had hundreds of thousands of followers. No 
stiff-backed Bourbonism, no narrow pseudo-aristocratic vi- 
sion, no petty and outworn party philosophy, no personal 
pique, no long-standing rancors, were to block the way any 
more than they did in Illinois. It was up to Crocker. It was 
up to the Republican National Committeeman in every State 
to see the national end of it through, in a broad and gener- 
ous spirit toward the Progressive organization and faction 
of the party. That was the Hughes understanding, the 
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Hughes point of view, the Hughes principle of organized 
action. 

The course of events will now illustrate how well or ill 
the national trust for the Republicans was fulfilled at the 
Golden Gate. There were many telegrams exchanged in 
arranging for the Hughes trip to the coast which are illumi- 
nating. Upon the question of who was responsible for the 
early visit of Hughes, before the bitter factional primaries, 
on the 8th of July there is a telegram to National Chairman 
Willcox from Keesling, the Republican State Chairman of 
California, backed up by another from Crocker, requesting 
" a visit from Mr. Hughes to California as early in the 
campaign as possible. We assure you of a most cordial 
reception under the auspices of a reunited party." National 
Chairman Willcox replied on the same day — " Disquieting 
rumors are current here of lack of co-operation looking to 
the general support in your State of all forces opposed to 
the Wilson Administration. Particular attention has been 
called to the attitude of the Los Angeles Times and a re- 
ported political blacklist." This has reference to the alleged 
blacklisting of Johnson and his leading lieutenants by 
Crocker, Keesling, Mike De Young of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the famous Harrison Gray Otis of the Los 
Angeles Times, John D. Spreckles of San Diego, and men 
of their type in the old Republican machine. 

The wires now begin to disclose the fact that Johnson 
and the chief leaders in his Progressive organization are 
the bone of contention — especially Johnson who, though a 
Progressive, is a candidate for the United States Senate in 
both the Progressive and the Republican primaries. For ten 
days the wires fly about Johnson. Crocker contends that 
Republicans north and south maintain that Booth of Los 
Angeles, as a Republican and southern Californian, must 
have the nomination. " California must have a Republican 
Senator," says he; " my efforts will be judiciously and un- 
reservedly so directed." Then all hands in California begin 
to wobble about the time when Hughes shall arrive. Three 
precious weeks have been lost and it is the twenty-eighth of 
July. Crocker pleads now in a telegram of the twenty-eighth 
for Hughes to come after the primary election, and Rowell 
the Progressive National Committeeman and chief lieuten- 
ant of Johnson has no objection to the change, but is evi- 
dently impressed that what is needed is a more virile and 
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generous handling of the party meetings for the national 
candidate, rather than a scurrying to cover the other side 
of primary day. National Chairman Willcox decides in a 
telegram of the 30th of July that it is impossible at so late 
a day to change the dates for Governor Hughes. Hughes 
must go at the time already fixed or run the chance of not 
going at all. The country is wide and the period of the cam- 
paign has already been greatly foreshortened by small con- 
troversy. 

Trouble, as revealed in the wires, now shifts from John- 
son directly to Johnson indirectly, in the matter of the ar- 
rangements for greeting Hughes. "Who shall preside at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and who shall represent the Pro- 
gressives on the formal reception committees? Grave prob- 
lems, uncharted perils ! There is nothing that beats the Cali- 
fornia controversy for a study in human psychology ! John- 
son is the de jure and de facto Governor of the State with at 
least several hundred thousand followers, and is for Hughes 
for the Presidency. The customary courtesies would indicate 
such a man as a presiding officer. But nefas dictu! Johnson 
is a Progressive, an Ouitlander, a political pariah to Crocker, 
Keesling, De Young, Otis and Spreckles! And, worse yet, 
Johnson wishes to be the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator as he has the impious right to be under the 
statutes of the State. But why should a man who is a heretic 
and an alien dare presume to seek to qualify to lay impious 
hands upon the Republican ark of the covenant! 

Here is the nub of the California fiasco. As it was argued 
by the conservative party formalists, it was purely theologi- 
cal and medieval, neither human nor political. But, of 
course, the real fact was that there was a struggle for con- 
trol on again for the State leadership of the Republican 
party. Crocker and Keesling knew it as well as Johnson 
and Rowell. It was a fair and open struggle under the law 
of the State. That the opportunity had been made normal 
and easy by Johnson statutes was criminal only to the sacro- 
sanct party habit of mind. The West generally makes pro- 
vision for far more political flexibility than the East, and 
thrives under it. 

Hughes and Willcox wished to travel the broad gauge 
line. Solely upon his own responsibility Rowell had urged 
that Johnson preside at the Hughes meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, and Booth, the regular Republican candidate for 
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United States Senator at the Los Angeles meeting. Crocker 
was opposed. Willcox, under date of the 30th of July, 
wires Crocker — " It does not seem to me that the National 
Committee or candidate should be required to decide a mat- 
ter of this kind. ... I might say personally and not 
officially that I think there is some force in the Governor of 
a State, supporting the Presidential candidate, having the 
privilege of presiding at one of the meetings." This tele- 
gram was sent at the instance of Hughes himself. 

The flow of telegrams between Hell Gate and the Golden 
Gate proceeds. Scene shifts from who shall be chairman to 
who shall have power over the general arrangements of the 
Hughes meetings, and, above all, who shall pick the repre- 
sentative Progressives who are to be allowed to sit on the 
platform and stand in the reception line and sip the cam- 
paign lemonade and bask near, but not too near, the sun- 
light of the candidate. And this in a State where for six 
long years it has been evident that Progressives of one sort 
and another outnumber the Crocker-Keesling-De Young- 
Otis-Spreckles faction by hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands ! And there ensues a furious altercation over this, 
quite out of keeping with the way a similar situation was 
Tesolved in Illinois, where at the behest of Hughes and the 
National Chairman, the Progressive organization as well as 
the Progressives generally were placated into an overwhelm- 
ing Republican triumph. On the 6th of August appears a 
wire to "Willcox from Rowell, the eager representative of 
Johnson and co-member with Crocker upon the Republican 
National Campaign Committee — " Present arrangements 
> . . leave me no function but invited guest. To consent 
... is not truce but surrender. ... I am not consider- 
ing personal dignity in this but merely insisting upon mini- 
mum of authority necessary to enable me to carry out your 
request and prevent calamity to Hughes which Crocker's 
proposed exclusion and ignoring of Progressives will pro- 
duce. These plans, if unchanged, will arouse such wide- 
spread RESENTMENT AS TO RENDER CALIFORNIA A DOUBTFUL 
STATE FOR HUGHES. . . ." 

The Crocker- Keesling group went out of their way to be 
kind to individual Progressives provided they were not asso- 
ciated too strongly with the Johnson organization. Crocker 
had Progressives with him as well as Republicans when he 
met the Hughes train at the State line. He had Progressives 
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on the platform at San Francisco. After some pressure the 
regulars in Los Angeles picked a real Johnson man to intro- 
duce a real regular to introduce Hughes in that city. But 
generally throughout the State Johnson himself and the men 
and women who were nearest to him and had proved his 
ablest lieutenants — these for the most part were made to feel 
that they were outside the pale. What the Johnson group 
were fighting for was responsible participation such as had 
been granted in the makeup of the National Campaign Com- 
mittee and in the whole conduct of negotiations in a State 
like Illinois. Again and again National Chairman Willcox 
in the telegrams urges Crocker to follow the spirit of Illinois 
and suggests for arrangements in California a large commit- 
tee made up as in Illinois fairly and responsibly of all wings 
of the Republican party, so that factionalism may cease. 

At this point in the telegrams Crocker's responsibility 
takes to the tall timber. Things are growing very uncom- 
fortable between him and Rowell and in the situation gener- 
ally. He invents the legal fiction that neither he nor Rowell, 
since they are national officials, has any right to interfere in 
a State matter, but that the Hughes affair must be managed 
exclusively by Keesling's State committee — which Rowell 
charges is merely an anti-Johnson Senatorial committee and 
has no national jurisdiction anyway. August eleventh — 
Hughes well on his way to the coast — along comes a tele- 
gram from Crocker to Rowell relayed to Willcox. Crocker 
says to Rowell — " You and I both know that as members 
of the Republican National Committee we have no authority 
over this purely California local situation." 

And Hughes draws near the coast. The quarrel is not so 
close to settlement as at the beginning and has become men- 
acing. Willcox wires Rowell and Crocker to meet Hughes 
at Portland in the hope that diplomacy in the presence of 
the Presidential candidate may still avail. Rowell fulfills 
the National Chairman's request and appears at Portland, 
and next day with Hughes goes over the controversy. 
Crocker does not accept the invitation for a quiet, detached 
conference with Hughes before all arrangements for Cali- 
fornia are completed, but turns up later at the State line 
with a numerous political retinue. 

Meantime Hughes had listened to Rowell 's urgent view, 
which in substance was as follows. Said Rowell — ' ' You may 
decide that you will do nothing in the matter of the Cali- 
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f ornia primary fight. That is formally and technically right. 
Of course you won't decide upon anything until you talk with 
Crocker. But personally I think it is a mistake to have noth- 
ing to do with the contest. You are pretty sure to be lined 
up with the old machine wing if you go through California 
under the Crocker program. Johnson is going to win this 
fight. He has the State back of him. He represents the 
Progressive movement for this section of the country and 
the politically wise thing to do is to directly recognize him 
or the Progressives in whatever way you think best. Such 
action will be taken symbolically in the West, and will deter- 
mine the Progressive vote." In substance Hughes answered 
— ' ' I think it would be unprincipled for me to take part in 
the primary fight. I have always stood for the right of the 
members of a party to thresh out their differences. The 
national candidate ought not to put himself into the scale, 
ought not to be involved." 

The longer Hughes thought about it, the more certain he 
was of his position. Even if it were politically strategic, it 
seemed to him the wrong thing to do and he did not resolve 
the question on the ground of expediency. But there was 
clearly the gravest doubt in his mind of even the expediency 
of projecting himself into the business. He could not fail to 
remember his personal relation to affairs all through the 
East. There were many Republicans in that section who 
were saying that, if Hughes were elected, he would further 
break up the Republican party, that he had no real party 
feeling, that his action as Governor was antagonistic to party 
solidarity. They were saying that the elder statesmen were 
not being consulted in New York, that there was too much 
Progressivism at headquarters. If he now should espouse 
Johnson's cause in California, how would it react all through 
the East? There were hosts of perfectly good conservative 
Republicans who would cry — " There he goes again, he will 
throw us all the moment he gets the chance." It was not 
particularly necessary to consider the remaining Old 
Guardsmen, but it was at least proper to consider the three 
and a half millions of thoroughly sincere but strict party 
Republicans in the country who really give the Old Guards- 
men their influence and power. As for Crocker, if the titu- 
lar representative doesn't receive recognition for the time 
being, there is an end to organization. Any man in politics 
or business understands that. 
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Thus at least reasoned Hughes as his train drew near to 
San Francisco. That night at the Civic Auditorium before a 
great audience Crocker, Keesling, and Rowell sat on the 
platform with the candidate and Crocker introduced Hughes. 
As Crocker got up to speak, some fellow in the gallery arose 
and shouted — " Three cheers for San Francisco's favorite 
son." And there was a goodly volume of applause. Hughes 
was pondering, as usual, while he was being introduced, how 
he should get into his speech. And bearing in mind numer- 
ous friendly sentiments he had heard expressed, even by 
Rowell, about Crocker as a philanthropist and personally 
a man of good repute, and spurred on by Crocker's generous 
words of introduction which seemed to merit at least some 
slight expression of appreciation in return, Hughes began 
his speech as follows — " I salute with you San Francisco's 
favorite son." Now to the Progressive mind in California 
the very name Crocker, unfortunately enough for the present 
gentlemanly and philanthropic possessor, is symbolic of the 
long struggle with Southern Pacific machine rule, with all 
its corruption and tyranny. To the Progressives Hughes 
seemed to be saluting the dead hand, the ghost of power 
and dread which still stalks through the halls of the capitol 
at Sacramento. The Progressives seem not to have paused 
to consider that Hughes in New York and upon the Supreme 
bench was a living rebuke and menace to all the evil that was 
involved in Southern Pacific machine rule. But the next ut- 
terance was even more offensive to Progressives, and 
Hughes again fell into it naturally and innocently. ' ' I come, ' ' 
said he, " as the spokesman of a reunited Republican party 
to talk to you of national iscues — with local differences I have 
no concern." It was straightforward and correct and logical, 
but to the Progressives it was offensive. He did not recognize 
the Johnson side of the fight. Why shouldn't he recognize it? 
That is the way Progressives reasoned. To the Progress- 
ives of California Johnson represented a creed of liberty 
and social amelioration with which his career as Governor 
was bound up. It was a matter of national import and not 
merely of local concern. What Hughes had in mind was 
entirely friendly to Johnson. He intended to keep out of 
the primary fight on principle and he had no notion of being 
aligned with the opponents of Johnson simply because he 
did not endorse Johnson. But to the highly temperamental 
and earnest Progressives of California, to whom men and 
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events are symbols, Hughes had said precisely what the 
Old Guardsmen wished him to say. And the jig was up 
before the tour of the State had fairly begun. 

But Hughes was well received in the first great mass 
meeting at San Francisco and he got no impression, neither 
did any of the Hughes party, of frost or chill on the part 
of his great audience. The next day was crowded full of 
engagement and incident — at the Union Iron Works at ten 
o'clock, a great outdoor meeting with a high platform, from 
which Hughes climbed down and stood among the men and 
had them with him from the start — at noon before the Union 
League — and at one a luncheon at the Commercial Club, and 
Oakland at three. Crocker and Keesling appeared early, 
accoutered for the day and the fray. All waited for Rowell 
who arrived late and expressed regret that, because of illness 
in his family, he must quit the party forthwith. Hughes 
had only a moment with him in the hall of the hotel, but he 
listened with some disquietude to the frank recital which 
Rowell poured into his ear and which in substance appeared 
as an interview in the papers of the following morning. And 
this is what the National Republican Campaign Committee- 
man, who was also a Progressive, later detailed freely to the 
newspapermen in the hotel lobby. Speaking of the mass 
meeting of the night before — " With such a magnificent 
audience the roof should have been torn off. I feel that 
it was very unfortunate that Mr. Hughes made his state- 
ment about keeping his hands off local conditions. We 
didn't mind his saying that he saluted the chairman 
Crocker — that was a mere pleasantry. But his other re- 
mark was exactly what the Old Guard element was look- 
ing for. The address was not what we had hoped for 
either." Commenting upon what a prominent California 
Progressive had said to him over the 'phone — ' ' Mr. Hughes 
is feeding the Calif ornian Progressives pap ; his Progressive 
utterances were milk for babes. The whole tenor of his 
speech was disappointing and unsatisfactory." And, con- 
tinued Rowell, speaking now for himself — " It didn't get 
the crowd, and the campaign has not been what we expected. 
We still hope to carry the State for Hughes and I think we 
will. But we won't get the majority that we expected." 
Then he took up another phase of criticism — " John F. 
Neylan, head of the Board of Control of this State, is one 
of our best campaign orators. He has been campaigning 
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in six counties and he told me that his peroration was the 
best that he ever wrote. He got half of it from Cicero and 
half from Daniel Webster, and it ended with the words 
Charles Evans Hughes. He told me that at one meeting 
he got fifteen persons to cheer over his peroration, and that 
everywhere else there was no cheering except for Governor 
Johnson. Then Neylan referred to the stand Governor 
Johnson had taken for Child Labor legislation — legislation 
also adopted by the National Government. Neylan said he 
tried to get by it qnickly so as not to give the crowd a chance 
to cheer, and he didn't even mention President Wilson's 
name, referring to him only as the Chief Executive. But he 
said his remarks were interrupted by cheering which was 
about the loudest he heard that night." 

The Progressive pop valve had gone off. Rowell him- 
self, an exceedingly able and efficient, even if strongly im- 
pulsive, Johnson lieutenant, who is now the Republican State 
Chairman of California, was quick to recognize the un- 
wisdom and indiscretion of his utterance. It undoubtedly, 
did harm at a critical time. But it undoubtedly also re- 
flected over-frankly and unreservedly an unfounded but 
widespread Progressive opinion of the inner meaning of 
Hughes ' course in the State. 

But the worst is yet to be ehronicled. And this time from 
the Bourbons. Between the upper and the nether millstones 
of the impetuous liberal and the blind Bourbon, the candi- 
dacy of Hughes suffered much at the Golden Gate. San 
Francisco has long been a center of fierce labor strife. The 
local arrogance of capitalism has frequently been met with 
the passionate violence of the workers. The industrial 
temper of the city is always on edge. Only a day or two 
before Hughes arrived, a strike of the Waiters' Union had 
begun for the right to organize and share in the control of 
the conditions of restaurant toil. The waiters at the Com- 
mercial Club were on the point of walking out, and Hughes 
was to eat there and speak there to a great gathering of the 
business men of San Francisco. What I am to say next 
Hughes knew nothing about, and I doubt if he knows it to 
this day. There was no attempt on the part of the Bourbon 
Republican escort of Hughes to pacify the situation relative 
to the waiters, although it was a situation charged with 
political dynamite. But a short time before the luncheon, 
when the gravity of the affair was brought to the attention 
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of the personal manager of Hughes, this manager went to 
the head of the Waiters' Union in San Francisco and asked 
him frankly to hold up the walk-out from the Commercial 
Club until after Hughes ' appearance there. The head of the 
Waiters' Union saw the unfairness of entangling a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the country in a local contro- 
versy with which he had nothing to do, and freely promised 
that the men should stay on their jobs during the luncheon, 
but said : ' ' There is one condition. There is to us an offen- 
sive open-shop placard hanging in the window of the Com- 
mercial Club, as in a good many other places in this town, 
declaring against our hopes and purposes. All we ask is 
that that placard be taken down from the window of the 
club while our men are serving the luncheon." 

The Hughes manager went at once to Crocker and 
Keesling about the placard and they said that they would 
see what could be done. Nothing was done. And the 
Hughes manager finding that there was a powerful Re- 
publican Bourbon on the committee with Crocker and 
Keesling who was barring the way, went at last to him also. 
He is a well-known Bourbon in San Francisco and I ought 
to mention his name. I would do so except that in a very 
unpleasant matter it would simply be the manager's word 
against that of an estimable gentleman ! There was no third 
party at the interview. But this estimable Republican Bour- 
bon blurted out to the Hughes manager — " Take down those 
placards? Not on your life. We have got these labor 
bastards in this town where we want them at last, and we are 
not going to let up on them at all." And nothing was done. 
All that the large number of " labor bastards " in San Fran- 
cisco knew was that Hughes had affronted their class. They 
could not know that, surrounded by a Bourbon cordon, and 
harassed by the hardest kind of toil himself, he had no knowl- 
edge of the real inwardness of the affair, no knowledge that 
the luncheon was being served by those whom union labor 
regarded as nondescripts gathered from outlying scab 
restaurants. If you would understand Bourbonism in Amer- 
ica, what it means and what it leads to, here is your oppor- 
tunity. At a time when the nations of the earth as never 
before are recognizing the place and power of labor in the 
life of society, when Germany has made of labor a great vital 
patriotic national asset, and the new Premier of England 
frankly and fully acclaims the partnership of labor even in 
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the government of the country, when all the great nations 
now at war are looking forward to the further elevation and 
dignity of labor when the war is done, Republican Bourbon- 
ism in San Francisco thinks in terms of " labor bastards " 
and is out to fight them to the end. 

California was lost to Hughes in San Francisco. There 
were other communities in the State which went against him 
by small or good-sized majorities, but the great discrepancy 
is in San Francisco and Alameda — around San Francisco 
Bay. Johnson received only a hundred and nine thousand 
more votes than Hughes in California. Johnson was fortu- 
nate in his Senatorial adversary and so obtained a vast plu- 
rality of nearly three hundred thousand over his opponent. 
But the distance between Johnson and Hughes, something 
over one hundred thousand, was not so great when all fac- 
tors are taken into account. The " labor bastards " had 
their day in court on the seventh of November. Pete Kelly, 
who represents as a Republican the Twenty-First Assembly 
District in San Francisco, the most exclusive labor district 
in the city, where he has lived for fifty-one years, reported 
to the Republican organization long before election precisely 
what was going to happen. 

Why didn't Hughes meet Johnson? They were at the 
same hotel for an hour at Long Beach near Los Angeles on 
Sunday afternoon. Hughes was eager to meet Johnson, 
more eager than Johnson was to meet Hughes. Johnson was 
outraged by what he regarded as the offensive treatment of 
himself by the Crocker-Keesling group before Hughes en- 
tered the State. These regular Republican gentlemen had 
made it plain to Johnson and to his friends that his absence 
from any responsible position in the vicinity of Hughes 
would be greatly preferred to his presence. Crocker invited 
him at last to the State line to meet Hughes, but of course 
Johnson regarded it as a supercilious courtesy which came 
very late. Johnson was the Governor of the State. John- 
son was far and away the chief popular leader of California 
and an active supporter of Hughes, although not technically 
as yet a Republican partisan again. Johnson was indignant, 
naturally and inevitably indignant. He was not out looking 
for Hughes. He was on a campaign trip of his own in the 
southern part of the State. 

And it must not be forgotten also that Crocker and Kees- 
ling formed a cordon about Hughes from the moment he 
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entered California. Hughes never appeared anywhere for as 
much as a half minute without Crocker and Keesling at his 
side. At Sacramento, where the woods are full of Johnson 
Progressives, the only men who sat on the platform were 
Crocker and Keesling and " Jack " Higgins who had been 
removed from the State printing office by Johnson. Hughes 
never got off the rear platform of his train, but Crocker and 
Keesling got off too. He could not ride in an automobile 
without Crocker or Keesling or both. They never let him go. 
They delivered him. Here, there and everywhere. And he 
could not control it. They were where they were entitled titu- 
larly to be. The one was the National Committeeman and 
the other the State Chairman. There was nothing but their 
own sense of the wisdom of it that could efface them. Hughes 
could not do it. It was of course irksome for him, but it 
would have seemed to him cowardly to say to them that he 
was with them on the side but did not wish to be with them 
in public. Nevertheless the Crocker-Keesling cordon united 
Hughes firmly in the popular imagination with the opposi- 
tion to Johnson and sympathy with the ancien regime. 

But about the Long Beach Hotel, why didn't Hughes and 
Johnson meet there? Upon the Hughes side the reason is 
obvious. Hughes came for an hour and went and never 
knew that his most useful supporter in the State of Cali- 
fornia was under the same roof. If he had known it, he would 
naturally and humanly and without ceremony have sought 
out Johnson. Johnson knew that Hughes was there. He 
was informed at the desk when he registered that Hughes 
Was expected shortly. But he was not interested in piercing 
the Bourbon cordon to break into the Hughes party. The 
manager of the hotel, who is a regular of the regular Cali- 
fornia regulars, and one of the committee who had Hughes 
in charge at Long Beach, knew that Johnson was upstairs, 
but he never let on to Hughes or to anybody who would be 
likely to get word to Hughes. The fact of the business is 
that it was the play of the Bourbons every minute to disso- 
ciate Hughes and Johnson in the public mind of California, 
pending the primaries, where they expected a continuation 
of the victories which they had achieved in the Spring of 
1916 and the Fall of 1915. Reaction was expected to keep 
on reacting until the Johnson overthrow," and that is where 
the Bourbons fell down. 

Later in the evening at Los Angeles Hughes' personal 
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representative learned of Johnson's presence nearby at Long 
Beach. He persuaded Republican State Chairman Keesling 
to return with him to an interview. Crocker took no chances 
in the vicinity of the jeremiads of Johnson, and remained 
discreetly obdurate in his Los Angeles headquarters. At 
the interview the Hughes manager suggested that Johnson 
preside at the approaching meeting in Sacramento and that 
the former Governor of New York and the Governor of 
California exchange telegrams of friendship and sympathy. 
Johnson was vehement and decisive. He told the Hughes 
manager that he didn't need to preside at any meeting of 
the Presidential candidate; that the people of the State of 
California would not wish their Governor to break through 
the cordon surrounding Hughes in order that he might shine 
in the candidate's reflected light, and even if the people did 
wish this, he wouldn't do it anyway. He bitterly denounced 
Keesling to his face and Crocker in his absence. He asserted 
that from the moment Hughes' coming to California had 
been contemplated, the trip had been used by Crocker and 
Keesling and those acting with them, not for the benefit 
of Hughes but for their own petty ambitions, that they 
might again control California's Government " in order that 
the foul regime which controlled California prior to 1911 
may again be fastened upon the State." I am quoting 
Johnson's own words. He declared that the Crocker-Kees- 
ling group had already done Hughes incalculable harm, had 
already lost him such a tremendous number of votes that it 
was doubtful whether all his own efforts and the efforts of 
his friends could win the votes back, that it would be his en- 
deavor to win them back because he genuinely wished Hughes 
success and would do his utmost in his behalf. 

As to exchanging telegrams with the Presidential candi- 
date, Johnson finally informed the Hughes manager by wire 
that, although he had heartily wished, as Governor of the 
State, to extend to Mr. Hughes a cordial welcome to Cali- 
fornia, this had been blocked by the men surrounding the 
candidate who were much more interested, Johnson said, 
in his own defeat than in Hughes' election, and had been 
blocked after such fashion that " at this late day, when both 
our itineraries are full and fixed, and upon the eve of Mr. 
Hughes' departure from California, for me, even at your 
suggestion to wire Mr. Hughes and for him to reply, . . . 
would be misunderstood, misinterpreted and maliciously dis- 
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torted." The wire expresses kindest regard to Mr. Hughes 
and best wishes for his success. 

It is easy for even casual reflection to discern at this 
stage of events and negotiations how deeply rooted and 
dominating in California the State situation was over the 
national. The long struggle between the old order and the 
new, which has been probably fiercer in California than in 
any other State of the Union, made both sides obstinate and 
hard to move. They were in the last political death clinch 
and neither side was eager for parleys or truces. 

And there was another feature of the affair which was 
dispiriting and unintelligible to Hughes and that was the 
tendency in California to drag in issues of personal charac- 
ter. Every bit of fighting that Hughes did in New York was 
on a different plane. It was Hughes' political philosophy 
that, when you are involved in an issue of political conduct, 
it is in most cases folly to indulge in undiscriminating at- 
tacks on personal character. If you get into this, one side 
can talk as much as another, and you are at once in the midst 
of endless controversy over collateral matters — unless, hav- 
ing resorted to indiscriminate personal attack, you go fur- 
ther and adopt the methods of the demagogue to win. But 
if you are after clean, wise leadership, and then wander off 
into controversies over personal character, you simply de- 
velop a first-class row and don't get anywhere. In his whole 
public career, Hughes never attacked anybody except after 
personal investigation and certainty. But when he was cer- 
tain, and it seemed to him wise, he never hesitated to strike. 
And he would not have hesitated in California if there had 
seemed to him to be need for it in any matter in which he 
had a right to be involved. 

But it evidently appeared to Hughes a bewilderingly dif- 
ferent political philosophy in California. To the one side 
Johnson was the last word as a demagogue. His enemies were 
unable to talk about him with rationality or patience. To 
them Johnson's defeat and overthrow were essential to the 
maintenance of the foundations of liberty and order. To the 
other side, the Southern Pacific crowd and their successors 
alike were objects of violent hatred. They were persons with 
whom you could not trust your silverware. They were out- 
and-out second-story men. Hughes seemed to himself to be 
introduced into an atmosphere where personal contact with 
others blackened one's own character, a fictitious and unreal 
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atmosphere, which it was hard for him to understand. 
The more he saw of it, the less he wanted to have to do with 
it. That is the way it affected him. And he took no further 
part in California, other than to send to Johnson, after the 
primaries, a message from Estes Park — " I heartily con- 
gratulate you on your nomination and I send my best wishes 
for your election. ... I trust that there will be a com- 
plete union of forces, ensuring a thorough-going victory." 
To which Johnson formally replied. 

Both groups of political hostiles dealt the candidate 
heavy blows during the preliminaries, the one through 
Bourbon arrogance and blindness, the other through a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong because Hughes was following 
what seemed to himself to be the right principle of action, 
and would not openly express direct sympathetic recogni- 
tion of their side of the fight. And the preliminaries really 
settled the contest, so far as Hughes is concerned, in the 
mind of the people of the State. Not much that was done 
one way or the other after that made much difference. 

As for the speeches of Johnson himself after the prima- 
ies in Hughes' behalf, his enemies described them as frag- 
mentary and lukewarm. So far as I have been able to exam- 
ine them, they are not open to that charge. Sometimes 
Johnson went into the Hughes side of the discussion more 
fully than at other times, and your view of how much John- 
son did for Hughes on the stump might easily depend upon 
which speeches you selected as a basis of comparison. And 
of course, after what happened in California in August from 
the Johnson point of view, there could not fail to be some 
lingering personal resentment on the part of Johnson him- 
self and particularly on the part of members of the Johnson 
organization throughout the State. On the other hand, the 
responsibility of victory for the national ticket after the 
primary was up to the Johnson men, and most of them per- 
ceived what Johnson himself undoubtedly perceived, that 
only a measure of harm and loss could come to Johnson 
through Hughes' defeat in California. 

That Johnson wanted Hughes out of the way so that he 
himself might run for the Presidency in 1920 is too flimsy 
a charge for rational consideration. Johnson could not know 
in advance that the result would hinge upon California. 
Johnson is of high-strung nature and sometimes over- 
imaginative about the depth of the malice of his foes, but 
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he is both astute and straightforwardly honest. And he is 
not cunning. That is the quality of the Bourbon rather 
than of the impetuous reformer. And Johnson in the recent 
contest was astute enough to know that right and self-inter- 
est ran in the same direction for him, so far as the result for 
Hughes in California was concerned. He is too practical to 
be led so early into the swamps of 1920 by political will-o'- 
the-wisps. 

The foes of Johnson have made much of his valedictory 
speech on July 8th to the Progressives when he announced 
his own espousal of Hughes, but declared that he didn't seek 
to control the course of any other individual who had been 
in the Progressive party in the past. And also by the same 
foes Johnson has been roundly censured because two or three 
leading newspapers, such as the Sacramento Bee, whose 
editor holds an unsalaried office by appointment of Johnson, 
and the Stockton Record, whose proprietor holds a salaried 
office under the same auspices, were openly for Wilson. As 
for Johnson's valedictory to the Progressives, anybody who 
really knows the Progressives of California, knows well 
enough that Johnson followed the only course that would 
naturally attach the greatest number of them through his 
leadership to the Eepublican allegiance. Any other way of 
handling men and women of this free and independent 
minded type has failed wherever it has been tried. And as 
for the newspapers that didn't stay bought, as the political 
Bourbon would regard it, my own information about the 
proprietor and editor of these two particular publications is 
that they hav.e frequently before had Democratic leanings, 
and anyway the attempt to control these truculently inde- 
pendent gentlemen would have resulted in readily foreseen 
disaster. 

It must be remembered also that Johnson has been un- 
der the necessity during his long fight in his native State to 
declare and assume a more or less nonpartisan or at least 
unparty-like attitude of mind and policy of action. He could 
never have revolutionized the politics and government of his 
State to such a degree except for the support of many loyal 
Democrats. So far did he go in his nonpartisan planning, 
that he sought in 1915 to make California permanently a 
nonpartisan State, a policy for which the people were not 
ready and which gave Johnson his first serious setback 
and buoyed his enemies up with a false hope that this year 
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they might consummate his overthrow. It is not therefore 
so much to be wondered at that the bill-posting advertising 
of the recent Johnson campaign for United States Senator 
as well as paragraphs of the Johnson speeches, carried a 
nonpartisan flavor which excited the violent suspicions of 
men who are naturally party formalists. They saw in it only 
disloyalty and treason. 

"When all the factors are taken into consideration, when 
we reflect that the difference in the vote between Johnson 
and Hughes in California was slightly over one hundred 
thousand, and not three hundred thousand as many suppose, 
when we reckon up the irreducible minimum of Johnson 
Democrats, laborites, anti-Hughes women, and unrecon- 
structed Progressives who were for Johnson but not for 
Hughes, when we consider the blows that were dealt the 
Hughes candidacy by the California antagonists in the pre- 
liminaries, the wonder is that the difference between the 
Johnson vote and the Hughes vote is not greater rather 
than less. 

The root and source of the Republican catastrophe in 
California is the narrow party formalism of the Republi- 
can Bourbon. But when it comes to the four thousand 
votes or less, by which Hughes lost the State and the 
Republicans the Presidency, any one of a half dozen proxi- 
mate causes will account for it — the peace vote, a slight 
indifference of the Johnson organization, leftover resent- 
ment from the Hughes tour of the State, the labor 
prejudice, the failure of several of the great reactionary 
newspapers to play the game fairly as between Hughes and 
Johnson — these and others. As for a corrective in time, an 
early outburst of plain brutal vigor and the swish of a club 
from the right sources upon the head of the Pacific Coast 
Bourbons for their narrow treatment of Progressive com- 
rades in the fight, is an indicated remedy that might have 
been worth trying. That is, if it had been thought wise in 
so delicate and sensitive a national situation really to get at 
the root of Republican woe in California and in the country 
generally. For when you go right down to the bottom of it, 
California, with Kansas and Washington and Utah and Ohio 
and New Hampshire, in unison still acclaim distrust of some 
of the " old faces they used to shake hands with " around 
the council board of the Republican party. 

Fbedebick M. Davenpobt. 



